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distance away from the others, built into the wall 
of a dwelling-house of a late period. 

The library at Ephesus also, which was built 
early in the second century, was a gift to the town, 
presented in honor of the donor's father, who had 
been, proconsul of Asia. 

Mr. Dill, the author of those very interesting 
books on Roman Society, in commenting on the 
fact that "the main characteristics of human nature 
remain fixed from age to age, while the objects of 
its love and devotion vary", makes this remark : 
"We may well believe that the man who in the 
second century built a bath or a theatre for his 
fellow-townsmen might possibly, had he lived in 
the fifth, have dedicated a church to a patron saint 
or bequeathed his lands to a monastery". Wfe may 
equally well believe that the man who in the first or 
second century built a bath or a theatre for his 
town might possibly, had he lived in the twentieth, 
have done precisely the same thing. 

No one can read the inscriptions bearing on this 
subject without noticing how frequently the names 
of women appear among the donors. The inde- 
pendent position of Roman women in the time of 
the Empire is well known and the inscriptions show 
that they were in no respect behind Roman men in 
public spirit. 

The number of gifts made in memory of the 
dead is noticeable also. Some of these memorial 
gifts were very similar to those of modern times: 
memorial chapels, for instance, were very common. 
Money was sometimes given for other purposes 
which to modern ideas may seem less appropriate 
as memorial gifts, but in them all the spirit was 
the same, the desire to do something for the public 
in memory of the departed, or in some cases to 
carry out his own intention in making the gift. 

In speaking of Pliny Mr. Dill remarks, "He had 
a conception of the uses and responsibilities of 
wealth which, in spite of the teaching of Galilee, is 
not yet very common. Although he was not a very 
wealthy man, he acted up to his principles on a 
scale and proportion which only a few of our mil- 
lionaires have yet reached". That Pliny was not 
exceptional in his liberality and public spirit there 
are hundreds of inscriptions to prove. Even a 
short time devoted to examining the inscriptions 
which bear on this subject may convince any one of 
that fact, and will make evident the truth of the 
following statement, also quoted from Dill's Ro- 
man Society: "There has probably seldom been a 
time when wealth was more generally regarded as 
a trust, a possession in which the community at 
large has a right to share". To this we may add 
that there has seldom been a time when public spirit 
and liberality have been more generously recognized, 
and, as we have already noticed, many of these 
gifts of liberal citizens, public buildings and ban- 
quets and festivals, were enjoyed by all the inhabi- 



tants of the town alike, high and low, rich and poor, 
bond and free. Moreover, this spirit of giving, this 
interest in the community and the desire to do 
something for it, was by no means confined to 
the wealthy. It seems to have been almost uni- 
versal, even on the part of people who had very 
little to give. There is something almost pathetic 
in the very insignificance of some of the gifts and 
benefactions recorded. There is a certain pathos, 
too, in seeing in many of the inscriptions that it 
was the design of the donor that the advantages of 
his gift should go on forever. The words in per- 
petuom occur so frequently. But while buildings 
have crumbled and funds have vanished, the spirit 
of the gift may be said to go on in. perpetuom, and 
even today in reading of the benefactions, both 
large and small, of innumerable men and women, 
many of whom were quite unknown outside of 
their own little communities, and whose names 
mean nothing to us, we can still honor the public- 
spirited citizens and generous givers of an earlier 
age, and feel a real satisfaction in knowing that 
they have lived. 
Wellesley College. Adeline Belle Hawes. 



REVIEW 

Tacitus, The Histories. Translated with Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By W. Hamilton Fyfe. Ox- 
ford: at the Clarendon Press (1912). Two 
vols. Pp. 208, 245. $2.00. 
The latest translator of the Histories is already 
known by his version of the minor works (Oxford, 
1008). He entertains no delusions as to the possi- 
bility of carrying over into a translation the really 
distinctive features of the original. "The supreme 
distinction of Tacitus is, of course, his style. That 
is lost in a translation. ... It is therefore a trans- 
lator's first duty to be lucid, and not until that duty 
is done may he try by faint flashes of epigram to 
reflect something of the brilliance of Tacitus' Latin. 
Very faint indeed that reflection must always be" 
(Vol. 1, pp. n-12). Thus we are led to expect a 
sane and sober version, avoiding the extremes of 
those who, as Quill (1892), have thought to repro- 
duce at all costs (and with much help from Car- 
lyle) the nervous tension of the original. There is 
here no straining after effect, no attempt to rival 
the master, either in concentration or in epigram. 
A typical example of sobriety in the latter regard 
is this, from 1.49: "When he was a commoner he 
seemed too big for his station, and had he never 
been emperor, no one would have doubted his abil- 
ity to reign" (maior privato visus dum privatus 
fuit, et omnium consensu capax imperii nisi im- 
perasset). The first impression here is of a dis- 
appointing tameness, of a confession of defeat with- 
out a struggle. But in the long run one forms a 
far more favorable impression of the merits of a 
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version which tempers ardor in imitation with the 
discretion which naturally marks a translator who 
believes clearness to be his first duty. Another ex- 
ample, this time of epigram, may be cited (i.i) : 
"for it is the rare fortune of these days that a 
man may think what he likes and say what he 
thinks" (rara temporum felicitate ubi sentire quae 
velis et quae sentias dicere licet) . Quill renders : 
"in these singularly happy days of freedom of 
thought and utterance". The contrast will at once 
suggest that Fyfe is far closer in general to the 
original, which is conspicuously true. But he does 
not aim to produce a literal translation. Other 
specimens of epigram are these: "To blame gods 
or men is his alone who fain would keep his life" 
(2.47 nam incusare deos vel homines eius est qui 
vivere velit) ; "but when one covets a throne there 
is no alternative between the zenith of success and 
headlong ruin" (2.74 imperium cupientibus nihil 
medium inter summa aut praecipitia). Short sen- 
tences are often employed to break up even the 
shorter periods, and this subdivision is cleverly 
managed, always with an eye to clearness (e.g. 
1. 16 fin.; 1. 19 init. ; 2.37). There is no anxious 
economy of words, the number in the Latin being 
sometimes doubled, e.g. 1.11 fin.: "the year which 
was to be their last, and almost the last for the 
commonwealth of Rome" (annum sibi ultimum, rei 
publicae prope supremum). And yet the general 
impression is not one of undue fulness. Freedom, 
a marked feature of many passages, is based upon 
the soundest and most exact interpretation of the 
text. One never feels that there was any vague- 
ness in the mind of the translator as to what 
Tacitus means. He sufficiently proves that to him 
at least the historian is not obscure (Vol. 1, p. 11). 
Of course on many points opinions will differ, and 
here and there one observes some small slip, as in 
.1.125 (2.15), where Albenga is said to be in the in- 
terior of Liguria, which is hardly what Tacitus can 
have meant by interioris Liguriae; or in 1.44 (1.27), 
where the evil spirit of confusion has given us 
"thirty-three" for tres et viginti. One may doubt 
the wisdom of modernizing isdem diebus into "in 
the same week" (2.23), or Shmessanas aquas into 
"Sinuessa Spa" (1.72). One may wonder why the 
date of the Agricola and the Germania is not given 
with more precision (p. 5), or conversely, how we 
know that the second Bedriacum was fought on 
October 27 (Vol. 2, p. 3). But the great merits of 
the translation as a whole deserve warm praise and 
congratulation. The teacher of Tacitus will gain 
not a few ideas of method in reading such a pas- 
sage as this (3.72, on the burning of the Capitol) : 
"Since the foundation of the city no such deplorable 
and horrible disaster had ever befallen the people 
of Rome. It was no case of foreign invasion. Had 
our own wickedness allowed, the country might 
have been enjoying the blessings of a benign Provi- 



dence; and yet here was the seat of Jupiter Al- 
mighty — the temple solemnly founded by our an- 
cestors as the pledge of their imperial greatness, 
on which not even Porsenna, when Rome surren- 
dered, nor the Gauls, when they took it, had ever 
dared to lay rash hands — being brought utterly to 
ruin by the mad folly of two rival emperors!"- 
Compare 3.68; 3.83; 4.53; 4.58, etc. The brief in- 
troduction is admirable, especially in its reply to 
Henderson and others, who berate the historian for 
sharing with his readers an aversion to strategy 
and military details in general. Elsewhere we read 
about "an epigram which he (i.e. Tacitus) would 
doubtless not have exchanged for the tedium of 
tactical truth" (Vol. 2, p. 139, n.). We earnestly 
hope that Mr. Fyfe will go on to the Annals of 
Tacitus, and thus in his own pointed words "con- 
tinue in the failure to translate him" (Vol. 1, p. 
12). Few failures are more discouraging to a pos- 
sible competitor. 
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In the Nation for March 13 there was an inter- 
esting editorial entitled On Classic Soil, part of 
which is here reproduced: 

While the German War Office has been anxiously 
watching the progress of the Balkan allies as an- 
nouncing the rise of a Slav Power in the Near 
East, inimical to German ambitions, many a Ger- 
man classicist, ordinariws, extraordinarius, or privat 
dozent, has probably been taking joy in the historic 
background against which the war has been fought. 
The cable dispatches bristle with names which 
carry the mind back 2,000 years and more to the 
times when Greeks and Romans and barbarians 
waged war in these places. And still further back 
the mind goes to the first traditions and mytholo- 
gies whose homes were on the mountain and in 
the "river valleys that are being daily spelled out — 
and sometimes erroneously — by the busy copy 
reader. 

One need not even be a German professor to 
catch the thrill of that ancient world. It is suffi- 
cient to have made one's way through Professor 
Myers's Ancient History in preparation for the 
entrance examinations, to have struggled manfully 
through the thirty daily lines of the Iliad, to have 
memorized the dates of the Peloponnesian War, to 
have entered upon a mere bowing acquaintance with 
Alexander of Macedon, Caesar, and Brutus. A 
Turkish army is now encamped on the plains of 
ancient Troy, in anticipation of a landing by the 
Greek forces. Can one blame the professor of 
classic philology at the University of Weissnicht- 
wo, if, forgetting for the moment that his interest 
as a German subject demands the defeat of the 
Greeks by the Turks, he catches himself longing 
for a repetition of the good fight in which King 
Priam's Asiatic troops went down before King 
Agamemnon's men? Another Greek army is now 
in possession of Salonica, almost in the shadow of 
Mt. Olympus, whose radiant deities probably hold 
no appeal to the Slavicized, Saracenized, Norman- 
ized, and Wallachinized soldiers of the Greek 
Crown Prince, but do cast their magic spell on 
the bald and bespectacled scholar at Weissnichtwo. 



